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ABSTRACT 

The 1972-1973 issue of "Classroom Practices in 
Teaching English" focuses on the topic of the evaluation of student 
performance. The 42 articles and statements describe ways to measure 
reading, writing, and speaking. The writers are teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities. About 
half of them are identified with English teaching and the remainder 
more generally with education. The writers focus on large and small 
groups and individuals; they discuss the average, gifted, and slow 
students. Some also discuss the evaluation of teachers. The writers 
also try to clarify tests, measurement, evaluation, grading and 
reporting, and research and development, some articles are concerned 
with performance contracting and educational accountability. An 
appendix of NCTE position statements relating to evaluation is also 
included. ( Author /DI) 
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PREFACE 

1 lie selection of evaluation as the special focus of this issue of Class- 
7001/1 l radices hi leaching English grew out of interests ami concerns 
expressed by teachers attending the open meeting of the Committee on 
Classroom Practices in I caching English held during the Sixtv-First An- 
nual Convention of the National Council of Teachers of English in Las 
Vegas, November, 1971. 

Notices requesting the submission of manuscripts for consideration 
were placed in the March, 1972 issues of Elementary English, English 
Journal, anil College English, as well as in the journals of many Council- 
affiliated organizations. Many journals tangential to the field of English also 
included the invitation. By mid-April, exactly 140 manuscripts had been 
submitted front thirty-one states, the District of Columbia, and two 
provinces. 

These manuscripts were evaluated by committee members Ouida Clapp, 
Norman Nathan, Virginia Obrig, Clara Pederson, Samira Rafla, and the 
cochairmcn. 

The committee selected for publication thirty of these manuscripts 
plus brief statements culled from twelve other manuscripts. The writers 
of these articles and statements represent twenty-two states and two 
provinces; they work in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and 
universities. Approximately half of them arc identified with the field of 
English teaching and the remainder more generally with education. 

We hope that you enjoy reading the following pages of Measure for 
Measure, the tenth issue of Classroom Practices in Teaching English. 

A.B. and B.H.S. 

1 June 1912 
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INTRODUCTION 

I 4 rom the time of the !i;il>vlnni;in Talmud through Shakespeare to the 
present there has been an interest in measurement? In the words of the 
Talmud: 

In the measure in which a man measures is he measured. 

In Shakespeare's words: 

Measure for measure must be answered. 

Henry VI 

Like doth quit like, and measure still for measure. 

Measure for Measure 

Meanings of words change, of course, and Shakespeare's “measure” is 
closely related to what we now think of as “retribution.” Nonetheless, it 
is interesting to note the number of times that lie used certain words in 
his plays. 

According to John Harriett's Concordance to Shakespeare , lie used 
measure on eighty-eight different occasions. lie used test on only four. 
Once was in Measure for Measure: “Let there lie some more test made of 
my metal. Another time was in J he 1 cm pest: “ Ihou has strangely stood 
the test. In Hamlet: “Bring me to the test, and I the matter will reword.” 
And in Othello: “ 1 o vouch this, is no proof, Without more wider and 
more overt test.” 

While lie used the word behavior on thirty-four occasions, lie never 
once used the word objective. And while lie referred to education nine 
times in his plays, lie never used (in its current form) the word account- 
ability. 

Like Shakespeare, the writers of the following articles reflect the curr 
rent interest in measurement (although not one is concerned with retri- 
bution). They describe ways to measure reading, writing, and speaking. 
The writers focus on large groups and small groups and individuals; they 
attend to the average, the gifted, the slow-and to ourselves as teachers. 

J 
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With touches of humor and a grenr deal of practicality, they clarify the 
distinctions between tests, measurement, evaluation, grading and report- 
ing, rcscareli and development. 

Since neither the writers, nor Shakespeare, discussed two hot measure- 
ment issues— performance contracting and educational accountability- 
let’s vou and 1 take a look at them. 

4 

Performance Contracting 

Performance contracting is not a unique concept, as so many people 
think. In the middle of the nineteenth century performance contracting 
was introduced in England, the only essential difference being that the 
payments went to schools rather than to commercial firms. Many of the 
current concerns (teaching fu» the test, for example) were present then. 
Speaking at the Twentieth Annual Conference of the Ontario Association 
for Curriculum Development (P'71), Sir Alee Clegg, county education 
officer. West Riding of Yorkshire, noted that “only those aspects of each 
subject which were susceptible to objective examination were held to be 
important, and all teaching Was teaching to the examination.” Performance 
contracting was abandoned at the turn of the century, but “its baneful 
influence lingered another fifty years, and even today we have not com- 
pletely rid ourselves of the damage that it did,” according to Sir Clegg. 

A similar idea involving payments by results was put into practice in 
Canada. The following excerpt is from Charles E. Phillips’ The Develop- 
ment of Education in Canada: 

The elfcet was, of course, to narrow all school effort to the 
cramming of content most likely to be tested in the subjects pre- 
scribed for examination. ’Hie system also caused teachers to concen- 
trate on the average and slightly below-avcragc pupils, with whom 
their efforts would pay dividends through a larger percentage of 
passes, and neglect other students— the bright because they would pass 
anyway, and the dull because they were hopeless or at best a poor 
risk in terms of expenditure of time. But payment by results un- 
doubtedly did lash both teachers and pupils to work harder at drill 
and review in order to avoid failure. 

As judged by that criterion, the high schools of Ontario improved 
greatly under the new stimulus. All but a few outstanding exceptions 
bad been in a sorry state in 1S72. In that year the smallest were re- 
quired to employ two teachers of secondary subjects, and the next 
vear all entrants were screened by a uniform written entrance exam- 
ination, Even so, most of the high schools had little success in getting 
pupils' through the iutcrmcdkuc examination, when it became a basis 
for payment of grants in 1876. Then, under full pressure of payment 
by results, teachers and pupils began rapidly to measure up [italics 
added] to the requirements. Whereas at the beginning a very few 
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efficient seliools earned nearly the whole of the grant, the iiinnhcr of 
passes aehicyeil l.y other schools rose so amazingly that the value 
, a sl ' cccss ' ,| l candidate dropped in two years from $57 to S9 The 
latter figure was close to the average tliat would have I teen earned 
il all pupils in the province passed. 

One reason for this amazing improvement in efficiency was that 
trustees were aroused from lethargy. When their school failed to cam 
grants, their immediate response in several places was to blame the 
senior master and to dismiss him. , . . 

No doubt some of the teachers dismissed were lazy or inefficient. But 
nearly all were shrewd enough to take advantage of every new means 
that was offered to get results. Teachers’ professional journals were 

r a, ',' |,K i “ matl "" P : T ,crs > ,w *lcl answers, and advertise- 
ments of I, tile hooks containing notes on various subjects, the 
memorization of which would ensure success on the examination. 

I istor\ teaching became the application of a system of mnemonics 

off r g ° f l,tc ™ urc »"»*• IVrtl'i Collegiate Institute 

ofTered $10 to every pupil successful on the intcrmcefiatc examina- 

Lists of questions likely to he asked on examinations were opcnlv 
published and advance copies of actual examination papers were 
ottered for side confidentially by at least one enterprising individual. 
He was reported to have done an extensive business in examination 
papers for Second Class teachers' certificates, the equivalent of the 
intermediate examinations, before being brought to trial in iski. 

hxpcriciicc with payment by results in Ontario proved that it is 
possible to raise standards quickly if the criterion is defined as mastery 
of prescribed content. But there was a storm of protest against tlie 

r±\° f a " Htl r cdMC ? tio,,al values for the attainment of this end. 
In 1883 payment by results was abandoned in tlie province.' 

The Rand Corporation anil the linttcllc Institute have recently com- 
pleted two comprehensive independent evaluations of performance con- 
tracting in education. I he Kami Corporation’s report is tlie result of a 
sixteen-month detailed evaluation of eight performance contracts in five 
school districts (Gary, Indiana; Gilroy. California; Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; Norfolk, V irginia; and I exarkana, Arkansas), with reference to 
fifteen other performance contracts. The $300,000 evaluative report was 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of F.ducation. Generally, the findings in, 111 
cared that the results of student performance fell below the expectations 

of both the contractors and the sell administrators, but that, on the 

positive side, there was increased innovation on the part of teachers and 
gn : -TCuwption of personal responsibility on the part of students 

also i ndicated that actual per student costs of performance con- 

I. Charles L. Phillips. The Dcvi-lo/wient of Education in Canada (Toronto- W I 
Cage and Company, 1957), pp. 513-14. oronto. vv.j. 
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